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ASTI- IMPERIALIST  STRUGGLE  OF  THE  NEGRO  WORKERS 


1 1 1 


During  tii®  last  Taw  months  there  were  many  reports  la  the  world 
press  with  regard  to  the  struggle  of  the  Negro  toil lag  masses  against  im¬ 
perialist  oppression,  in  Africa,  A®®rloa  and  the  West  ladles,  wherever  ’ 
the  Negro  workers  are  being  ground  down  by  the  imperialists,  the  movement 
of  protest  is  widening,  in  some  localities  taming  into  open  rebellions  ana 
uprisings  against  the  exploiters. 

Bespits  the  armed  forces  of  the  imperialists,  despite  their 
armies  and  navies,  the  Negro  masses  are  compelled  by  their  Insufferable 
conditions,  to  challenge  their  oppressors  and  to  fight  them  in  the  unequal 
battle. 

In  the  spring  of  1929  the  French  Government  finally  crushed 
the  Negro  rebellion  in  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA  which  bud  Hated  for  more  than 
six  months.  With  the  aid  of  machine  guns  and  bomba  the  workers  were  dri¬ 
ven  back  to  their  hellish  work. 

In  the  NATAL  PROVINCE  (South  Afrloaj,  the  natives  are  contin¬ 
uing  their  struggle  which,  during  the'  last  seven  months  led  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  to  serious  outbursts;  in  various  other  sections  of  the  Union  na¬ 
tive  workers  have  come  out  on  strike  tb  improve  conditions.  A  strike  even 
occurred  among  the  indentured  workers  at  one  of  the’  briokkiln  plants . 

This  shows  that  even  the  ooapoun&s  and  the  guard*  no  longer  suffice  to 
keep  these  workers  in  slavsry.  It  whs  only  when  a  police  squad  of  100 
armed  men  arrived  on  the  scene  that  the  capitalists  were  able  to  break 
the  resistance  of  the  workers  ahd  drive  them  back  to  work. 

in  BARBADOS ,  one  of  the  Islands  in  the  British  West  Indies,  ' 
the  local  Negro  Workers'  Union  organised  a  big  demonstration  when  the 
commission,  under  the  chairoasahip  ef  Lord  Oliver,  recently  arrived  to 
"Investigate"  labor  conditions  on  the  sugar  plantations. 

In  GAMBIA,  another  British  colony,  the  native  workers  put  up 
a  militant  fight  for  the  right  to  organise.  The  movement  was  subsequently 
suppressed  by  the  troops  called  in  by  tbs  foreign  capitalists. 

A  collision  between  the  Negroes,  the  police  and  the  troops  also 
took  place  in  Southern  Nigeria,  another  British  Colony There  were  45 
killed  and  many  wounded.  The  reasons  for  the  hatlve  rising  in  this  colony 
are  the  same  as  in  the  other  localities,  namely,  the  intolerably  high  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  exploitation,  in  this  case,  of  the  small  peasant,  who  'is  compelled 
to  give  away  his  agricultural  produce  to  the  capitalist  at  low  prices. 

An  interesting  fact  was  the  way  the  women  participated  in  the  movement. 
Even  the  Under-Secret*)*?  Tor  Colonies  in  the  Reuse  of  Commons  said  that 
there  was  quite  a  large  number  of  women  among  the  rebels  who  suffered. 

In  HAITI,  mors  recently  there  was  an  armed  rising  of  the  na¬ 
tive  workers  against  American  Imperialism,  under  whose  iron  heel  this 
Negro  Republic  has  been  groaning  for  the  last  15  years. 

There  were  several  big  demonstrations  in  MADAGASCAR  against 
French  imperialism,  under  the  slogans  * FREEDOM  AHD  •  INDEPENDENCE". 

But  this  heroic  struggle  of  the  Negro  tolling  massee  of  the 
world  is  handicapped  to  a  considerable  degree  by  the  laok  of  co-ordina¬ 
tion  between  the  various  movements  and  the  lack  of  contact  between  them¬ 
selves  and  with  the  international  labor  movement  as  a  whole.  * 

The  majority  of  the  Negro  masses  are  still  giving  their  support 

FABALr??  le!£WP**>,XU#  th?  a^RV®T3»  th®  CKAMPI0N3,  the  RANDOLPHS,  the  P 
KADALXES  &  Co.,  who  are  simply  tools  of  the  imperialist  bourgeoisie. 

£n  th® „s°uth  African  Union  we  still  have  MR.  BALLINGER  heading 
Unlons*  Thifi  individual  la  a  member  of  the  Independent 
.tabor  Party  of  Great  Britain,  the  very  same  party  which  together  with  th® 
:Xabor  party  i.  r.s(.n,Ul.  for  all  thi  o^.rp.ipStalt.nJ *Mu£l4^ 
OOT.rna.nt  In  the  varlona  oolonl.o  of  th»  BrltUh  Eapiri?  * 

we  still  find  large  sections  of  the  Negro  workers  in  the  usa 
endeavouring  under  the  influence  of  their  conservative  leaders  to  rain 

rr:hioT? "  1  in*^  “ss £ 

0  *  tile  United  states,  embraced  by  the  TRADE  UNION  UNITY 


2. 


LS1GR7S. 

Only  when  the  Segro  workers  shall  hare  thrown  off  the  trea¬ 
cherous  leadership  of  the  fakers,  and  Join  the  intwrusUoaal  revolution¬ 
ary  moveaio&t  of  the  working  class,  will  t| mt  be  able  to  t saga  a  cona lat¬ 
ent  struggle  against  itoperiaU®.  F©r  it  1*  only  %&  aUi&aee  with  the  ■'• 
international  proletariat  that  the  legrc  workers  will  bo  able  to  throw 
off  the  chain*  of  their  exploiter#. 

The  FIRST  ISTK11A2I0SA1  BEGltO  W0HKSR3 1  CCSGIESS  WILL  BS  CGS- 
VSREB  II?  JTJSjS  19  3  0.  This  Congress  will  lay  the  foundations  for  the 
organisation  of  all  the  Segro  workers  on  an  international  scale  and  will 
unite  the  Segro  workers'  movement  with  t ha  Interest  tonal  revolutionary 
working  class  movement.  This  Coftgrnm  will  a  hew  page  in  the  his¬ 

tory  of  the  age-old  struggle  of  the  Segro  jst&ases-  for  freedom  and  oman- 
oipatlon.  It  will  form  the  beginning  of  the  final  decisive  struggle  agalnsl 
Imperialism  to  build  up  a  aaw  social  ordar,  where  there  will  be, neither 
masters  nor  slaves,  neither  ruler*  Bar  ruled,  where  Labor  will  reign 
supreme . 

.  j.  heed. 
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macjm  massacbss  sv  mtnsu 

XUP ERI4U3TS 


t  *  i 


iespite  the  efforts  of  the  British  imperial lets  to  suppress 
the  news  of -the  recent  revolt  of  natives  1%  the  Southern  Province  of 
Slgeria,  West  Africa*  praes  despatch®©  reveal  the  horrible  way  in  whioh 
an  uprising  of  Sogre  workers  was  put  dawa.  A  bloody  massacre  of  native 
Africans,  iaclu&isg  fifteen  UfiArmed  wasea  by  British  troops  occurred 
in  Apobo,  Ae&ho  and  Oalabar  a  fhw  weeks  age  when  the  natives  refused  to  •;_ 
pay  an  increased  tm  i®pojge&  'Bgm  ly  tfc*  Oevernseat. 

British  are  the  dominant  political 

powers  on  the  African  6eBitSa«ftt«  tvw  aatioaa  ees&irol  the  largest 

territories  l&sluAiag  the  hulk  of  the  pegulatiens.  -’-v 

Fraaeo  holds  sway  over  4,100,100  square  miles  of  territory 
with  a  p&pul&tlc®  eff  a&euh  46,650, 000;  while  Sreat  Britain's  share 
amounts  to  S,££0»£«4  square  miles,  inhabited  by  50, 69?, 000. 

The  policy  of  administration  In  these  territories  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  certain  objective  eonditions,  chiefly  disagio.  Is  those  re¬ 
gions  favourable  for  colonisation  by  white  men,  the  administration  Is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Europe aa  «f ficl&ls,— Governors  and  Commis¬ 
sioners,  who  rule  over  the  blacks  with  the  ruthless  despotism  of  colonial 
osars.  i  3, 

la  sec 41 oa a  where  the  climate  makes  it  unfavourable  for  whitec 
to  sottle,  the  government  tends  to  assume  a  different  form  without  in 
any  way  releasing  from  the  grips  of  the  imperialists  a  stronghold  on  the 
politieal  and  economic  life  of  these  spheres  ef  influence. 

In  such  cases,  the  (taraniMat  Is  carried  on  by  foreign  admin¬ 
istrators.  This  system  is  known  a*  the  Crown  Colony  form  of  government, 
with  a  limited  amount  of  autonomy  for  the  native  rulers,  called  Par&mont 
SfiJf**  *k°  th®  rolc  ®f  lecl£®ya  for  their  imperialist  masters, 
within  reecn-  y*ara  a  thin  strata  of  black  petty-bourgeois  landlords 
hayo  ecrae  into  being,  and  to  these  have  been  granted  a  few  political 
and  aoalal  concessions  in  order  to  &a*d-e?f  their  nationalistic  aspira- 

workers  and  peasants  olft®sea  **  oppressing  the  broad  masses  of  - 

*  4v  Nigeria  belongs  to  that  type  of  colony  whioh  can  be  fittingly 
describe  a  "aodol"  Crown  Colony—.  jewel  In  «,»  British -erora,  ' 

a  r,„,„  ,fra  —  Gcvornmental  apparatus  1b  ontir.ly  In  the  hands  of 
fllntl!  b3r«  *  '  °m°lal  r3S^csentative  of  finsnoe-eapltal,  who  Is  ae- 
1  '  fc  tJ  *  'l-«a»nracy  Eade  aP  of  Surop.*n.  and  .lddlo-olaoa  Africans, 


Economically ,  the*  ccttatry  la  rich  in  natural  resources,  with  a  large 
population,  excellent  harbors  and  navigable  waterways. 

Although  rot  considered  a  very  unhealthy  land,  especially 
along  the  coast  line,  Nigeria  has  never  attracted  large  settlements  of 
Europeans.  There- arc  only  -5,200  whites,  saat3.y  soldiers,  admiaistrators ,  _ 
traders  and  missionariep,  out  of  a  population  of  20  million  bleaks.  Tho 
fact  that  Nigeria  has  never  beer,  thickly  settled  by  whites  to  &  large 
extent  determined  the  hard  policy. that  has  been  pursued  in  the  past.  Tht-. 
policy  differs  to  a  considerable  extent  from  that  followed  in  the  East 
African  colonies,  such  as  Kenya,  Kynoaland,  Tanganyika,  as  weir  as  Rho¬ 
desia  and  South  Africa,  Nevertheless,  tho  British  imperialists  through 
their  direct  agents  and  sections  of  the  native  population  have  always 
been  able  to  entrench  themselves  and  as  effectively  exploit  the  natural 
rccouroee  of  the  country  and  enslave  its  tolling  masses  in  other  parts- 
of  Africa, 

Because  of  the  size  of  Nigeria,  which  covers  an  area  of 
335,700  square  miles - four  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  popu¬ 

lation  greater  than  that  of  the  combined  populations  of  Canada,  Australia 
and  Now  Zealand,  one  can  fully  appreciate  the  tremendous  importance  suoh 
a  possession  is  to  British  Imperialism.  Therefore,  any  fermont  among  the- 
masses  is  looked  upon  by  tho  capitalists  as  a  bad  omen---a  sign  that  the! 
days  of  robbing  are  numbered. 

It  is  in  this  fight  that  we  must  view  the  conduct  of  Kac- 
loaald's  "Labor"  Government — the  lackeys  of  British  finance-capital, 
whose  representative  in  Nigeria  ordered  the  troops  to  shoot  the  unarmed 
Negroes. 

In  this,  the  third  period  of  world  capitalism,  the  British 
bourgeoisie  tremble  at  every  upward  move  of  the  workers.  Wi'th  the  ever— 
increasing  fighting  mood  of  the  proletariat  of  the  metropolitan  countries 
and  the  spirit  of  revolt  permeating  tho  colonial  and  semi-colonial  maascc 
the  entire  international  Scoial-Dcmocracy ,  headed  by  tho  British  fakers  " 
ItecBonald  and  Henderson  are  more  and  noro  on  tho  alert  to  chow  their  cap¬ 
italist  masters  that  they  can  suppress  colonial  revolt  as  barbarously 
as  a  Chamberlain  or  Baldwin.  The  same  "Labor  Government  that  murdered 
the  Arabs  in  Palestine  to-day  turns  its  maohine-guns  on  black  slavoa  in 
Nigeria. 

The  people  of  Nigeria  are  largely  peasants  who  resent  the 
idea  of  working  for  white  men.  Therefore  In  order  to  expropriate  them,  • 
the  imperialist  government  has  a  systematic  program  of  taxation  levied  • 
upon  huts,  land- holdings ,  and  crops.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  be  abV- 
to  place  the  natives  in  aucte  an  economic  position  whereby  they  will  be 
compelled <to  seel  their  land:  in  order  to  escape  taxation,  v/hen  this  has' 
been  achieved  millions  of  peasants  will  be  turned  Into  a  class  of  land¬ 
less  proletarians  who  will  be  forced  to  go  and  work  on  the  plantations, 
factories  and  mines  for  trusts  which  arc  reaping  millions  and  Million:  ' 
of  dollars  annually  in  developing  the  tin,  manganese,  coal  and  agricultu¬ 
ral  products  such  a3  palm-oil,  cotton  and  cocoa. 

At  present  all  the  mines  are  in  the  hands  of  British  syndi¬ 
cates.  For  instance,  the  Nigerian  Tin  Combine,  a  subsidiary  of  the  all- 
powerful  Anglo-Oriental  Mining  Corporation,  employs  thousands  of  w  *'••■  rs 
for  the  "magnificent”  sum  of  18  to  24  oents  per  day  for  ten  and  t  civ. 
nourc  labor .  Capital  is  also  flowing  rapidly  into  construction  work, 
srach  as  the  building  of  railroads,  ports,  street-oar  systems,  electric 
and  gas  plants.  The  colonial  governments  assume  these  loans  through 
Jrl wish  banks  which  control  the  steel  and  electrical  industries  of  Eng¬ 
land.  In  order  to  guarantee  the  payments  of  interest  on  these  leans  tho 
2.  itivsa  arc  taxed  to  the  fullcct  extent  which  increases  the  burdens  of 
their  lives. 


The  revolt  was  a  protest  by  the  peasants  against  the  nefar- 
Uus  scheme  of  land  robbery, and  because  of  the  peculiar  African  cool  A 
~ ‘,ein  ftAlch  inposeo  upon  the  women  the  financial  burdens  of  family  ii^i 
tno  women  were  among  the  vanguard  in  the  struggle. 


who  crgaa- 
masscs  of 


’’Down  with 


These  militant  and  courageous  women  wore  tho  ones 
iced  tho  demonstrations  in  the  village  «td  aroused  the  broad 
people  to  pretest  against  British  Imperialism. 

To  enthusiastic  waa  the  response  to  the  slogan  of 
the  Impel*.* al  let  Oppress  or  s’1  that  the  satire  districts  of  APGBO  and  GALA* 
Bar  wore  la  a  state  of  revolt.  The  local  administrator ,  kao^a  as  the 
Resident,  immediately  ordered  troops  from  the  garrison  in  the  southern 
Province  and  inetruotad  them  to  shoot  into  tho  unarmed  crowds  of  native 
demons  t  rat  or  a.  Forty-five  were  wounded*,  eighteen  women  killed  by  rifle 
fire,  and  ten  dead  of  woundl3. 

As  a  result  of  this  dastardly  deed  carried 


out  by  tho  direct 
entire  native 
ferment.  Native  and 


representative  of  MacDonald's  Socialist  Government,  the 
population  of  South-Eastern  Nigeria  is  in  a  state  of  fe 
white  troops  commanded  by  English  officers  are  in  entire  control  of  the 
APOBO  and  0ALA3AE  districts,  which  have  the  appearanoe  of  military  areas. 
The  international  proletariat,  ESPECIALLY  THE  WORKERS  OP 
GLAAr  I.rriTAIN  HJST  CONTINUE  TO  EXPOSE  THE  HAHSKEH  ROLE  OF  MACDONALD,  WHO 
NOT  ONLY  •  “RAILROAD-'*  INDIAN  WORKERS  IN  MEERUT  TO  GRADUAL  DEATH  THROUGH 
INCARCERATION  IN  COLONIAL  DUNGEONS,  BUT  OPENLY  MASSACRE  UNARMED  BLACK 
-  -  -  -  AGAIH3T  THE  MOST  DASTARDLY  AND  HIGH-H ADDED ' 


•';o;;KF,:a  vjho  dared  t« 


PROTEST 


OP  IMPERIALIST  St^SvwvA'TlON 


’IMPOSED  UPON  THEM  3Y 


RITISII  CAPITALISTS 


*  * 


GEORGE  PAD1XRE. 


DOLLAR  DIPLOMACY  IN  HAITI 

t  t  i 


The  rumbXfnga  of  the  Wall  Street  crash  in  Hew  York  resounds 
-11  over  the  world  and  especially  in  Latin- America  aa  the  recent  cable 
information  from  Haiti  proves  it. 

According  to  reports  of  the  State  Department  of  the  US  an 
armed  uprising  of  Haitian  peasants  of  the  city  of  Jaonel  took  place  Dec¬ 
ember  5.  The  first  tning  the  rebels  did  was  to  cut  off  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  wires  in  order  to  prevent  the  bringing  home  of  information 
to  tho  Powers  that  be  of  the  Haitian  Republic. 

The  Secretary  of  State  Stimson  asserts  that  the  insurrection 
in  Haiti  has  started  in  the  latter  part  of  October  by  university  students 
who  have  developed  a  strike  at  that  time. 

There  are  also  serious  uprisings  in  Los  Caycs,  an  important 
ooffee  plantation  centra  possessed  by  American  interests.  Twenty-five 
/.morican  concerns  suffered  a  great  deal  because  of  the  existing  unrest 
in  Haiti, 

Haiti  is  considered  as  u  protectorate  of  the  United  State 
Hence  the  American  Government  acts  there  as  a  dominating  Power,  and  tho 
American  High  Commissioner  at  Port  Au  Prince,  the  capital  of  Haiti,  hue 
enforced  Martial  Law  which  aa  a  matter  of  fact  exists  there  quite  a  few 
years. 

At  Port  Los  Caye3  has  occurred  a  clash  between  the  workers 
of  the  city  and  US  citrine  a.  The  latter  fired  at  the  natives  killing  ~ive 
and  wounding  twenty.  After  this  assault  the  Secretary  of  State  Stinson 
has  doomed  it  necessary  to  despatch  500  marines,  a  cruiser  and  a  fovi 
aeroplanes.  Thus  we  see  that  the  US  Government  is  preparing  to  suppreoc 
tho  Haitian  rebellion. 

Stimsou  contemplates  to  explain  the  cause  of  all  the  uprisings 
of  the  different  strata  of  the  Haitian  population  and  states  that  in  cor- 
nection  with  the  coming  elections,  ’’political  agitators  were  inciting 
to  further  strikes”  as  a  result  of  v.hioh  the  strike  wav©  io  spread  through- 
out  tho  country. 

Is. this  the  real  cause  of  the  present  Insurrection  in  Haiti? 


The  American 
v»hich  forced  the  natives 


Government  attempts  to  obscure  tho 
of  Haiti,  the  oppressed  Negroes  cf 


real  issue 
this  r  • .  v.bc  , 


5. 

to  uprise  and  rebel  as  a  matter  of  fact  against  the  US  big  capitalist 
interests,  against  American  imperialists  and  its  lackey,  the  United 
States ' Government .  > 

Let  us.  seje  what  has  actually  forced  the  natives  of  Haiti  to 
rebel.  *  '  ■ 

The  Negro  Republic  of  Haiti  is  one  of  the  countries  in  the 
Garribean  Sea,  whose  economic  and  strategic  importance  doomed  it  as  in-  , 
evitable  pj?ey  to  American  aggrandisement. 

The  importance  of  the  Caribbean  region  to  the  United  States* 
lies  in  its  proximity,  above  all  in  its  commercial  advantages  as  a 
source  of  raw  materials  ana  a  market  for  manufactured  goods,  <  -i 

As  a  strategic  military  addition  to  the  Panama  Canal*  it* is 
also  of  great  value  to  American  Imperialism.  The  opening  of  the  Panama • 
Canal  raised  the  Caribbean  to  a  commanding  position  among  the  trade 
routes  of  the  world.  In  addition  the  Caribbean  is  the  gateway  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  American.' magnates  are  trying  their  best  to  subdue  it 
to  their  power  and  tr$_at  it  as  a  vassal  region.  The  strategic  importance 
of  the.  Caribbean  has  impelled  the  United  States  to  secure  naval  footholds 
in  that  region.  By  turning  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  into  protectorates, 
thp  United  States  .Government  has  acquired  the  Mole  St .Nicholas  in  the 
former,  and  Samaria  Bay  in  the  latter,  as  first  class  naval  bases. 

Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  US  imperialists  are  great¬ 
ly  interested  in  Haiti’s  affairs,;,  As  far  back  as  l$47.the  United  States 
attempted  to  obtain  control  ofvthe  harbors  o-f  Samana  Bay,  'on  the  Easte:_- 
Coast  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  of  Mole  of  St .Nicholas ,  on  the  Northwest 
Coast  of  Haiti,  As  stated,  for  avowed  use  ne  navol  bases.  In  1891  the 
United  States  sent  Admiral  Charardi  vith  a  considerable  fleet  >to  Port 
au  Prince,  capital  of  Haiti,  to  negotiate  for  the  cession  of  Mole  St, 
Nicholas,  but  the  Haitian  Government  refused  to  discuss  the  matter  and  th. 
fleet  was  recalled.  0 

But  the  strategical  importance  of  Haiti  is  not  the  main  thin?, 
The  industrial,  commercial  and  financial  interests  of . the  U.S,  imperialist 
in  Haiti  is  of  still  greater  import.  The  policy  of  the  U.S,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Haiti  became  definite  only  then,  when  the  National  City  Bank  of  i* 
New  York,  the  largest  and  mo3t  influential  financial  enterprise  of  the 
cduntry,  has  entered  into  Haiti.  In  1881  the  National  Bank  of  Haiti, 
founded  with  French  capital,  was  entrusted  with^the  administration  of  the 
Haitian  treasury,  .In  1910  this  bank  was ’re-organised  in  connection  with 
a  new  government  loan  taken  by  French  bankers %  and  replaced  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  bank  of ‘the  Republic  of  Haiti,  which', ,  like  the  old  institutions,  was-, 
entrusted  tfith  the'  administration  of  the  Haitian  treasury.  Under  the  con¬ 
tract  with ‘the  French  bankers  the  bank  was  to  make  certain  annual  loans 
to  the  Haitian  'Government,  . 

*  Soon  after  this  financial  operation  v/as  performed,  the  Nation¬ 
al  City  Barlk  became  interested  in  this  affair,  and  Secretary  o,f  S-^ate  Knox, 
under  the  Presidency  of  jfaf  t ,  pursuing  the  latter’s  policy  of  ’’’dollar 
diplomacy"  ‘intervened  in  the  matter  and  objected  to  the  contract  saying 
that  "some  American  banking  interests  ought  to  be  represented,"  He  oallec! 
a  conference  of  the  KewYork  bankers  ,'  with  the  result  that  in  1911  the 
National  City  Bank,  Speyer  &  Co.,  Hallagarten  &nCo.,  and  Ladenburg,  Thal- 
man  &  Co.,  sach  be-came  subscribers  to  2,000  shares  of  the  new  bank, 

•This  success  of  the  American  bankers  required  a  ’great  struggle 
for  the  US  imperialists  were  at  that  time  not  as  powerful  in  world  finanj-' 
cial  affairs  as  they  are  now,  German  interests,  exceedingly  powerful' in 
Haiti  at  that  period  both  commercially  and  politically,  demanded  a  larre, 
participation  in  the  ro-organisedlbank  and  opposed  American  participation 
The  attitude  of  the  French  Government,  however,  was  emphatically  against 
inclusion  of  German  capital  without  American  participation ,  and  the  final 
arrangement,  completed  in  1910,  gave  only  about  2, $00  of  the  tot$l  of  . 
40,000  shares  of  the  National  Bank  of  Haiti,  to  the  "Disconto  Gesellschaft 
a  scmi-governmental  German  institution-.  About  8,0QC  shares,  as  stated 
above,  4rere  held  in  New  York  by  the'  four  above  -mentioned  prominent  br.(nkr- 


chares  in  Haiti.  The  remainder  of  the  3took 


was  noiu.  in 


and  a  few 
Franco. 

Shortly  after  the  European  War  broke  out,  Secretary  of  stai 
Bryar,  during  the  Presidency  of  Wilson,  having  interview  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  bankers  ”oui:co3ted---acoording  to  reporta  of  Senate  Haiti  Sfetrlngc— - 
tho  advisability  of  tho  American  interests  acquiring  the  French  sherds  in 
tne  bank,  and  making  it  an  American  bank.  The  suggestion  was  repeated  fri 
tioe  to  time,  3nd  after  some  oxtended  conferencea. . .  the  National  Citv 
Bank  purvfuueed  all  the  stock  held  by  tho  other  three  American  part  Lea.” 

+  v}i°c+C*Ur£e<1  in  Tv,°  ^ oars  later,  "after  several  suggestions  from  - 

the  State  Deportment . . .  the  Hational  City  Bank  purchased  all  the  assets 

for  n, 400,000".  Hence  tho  national  Bank  of 

StiJL*  Ll“S°*fh°  °£  tho  lfirge8t  financial  concern  of  the  United 

National  City  Bank  of  Hew  York,  i.e.,  into  the  hands  of  the 
greatest  financial  interests  of  the  world.  ... 

<Zhti2tat°  upon  itself  to  insnra  the  banker^ 

investment.  On  six  occasions  during  1914  and  1915  the  Department  made  di¬ 
rect  proposals  to  Haiti  to  obtain  control  of  the  customs  tskin^  as  a%rc- 
toxt  the  puliticAl  disturbances.  In’ October  1914,  Secretary  **  - 


slogans),  _  „w 

importance  that  tho., naval  force  in  Haitian' waters' should  be  c.t  once  in* 
creased,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  foreign  interd**-- 
also  as  evidence  of  the  earnest  intention  it  mrSwatt^tS  JjttlJ 
tae  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  which  exists. »  /ForMrn 
ciations,  "SeiBuro  of  Haiti").  •  ^ -  4F0IV*£&  * Agod- 

+...  , ,+  .  .  ohen  a  revolutionary  outbreak  occurred  in  the  Eorth  Province 

C:i  Pecoober  10  tho  uefJty  ofiosen  r.-osldent  nap  formils  Braaertad^ith  " 

pooij^Saa  !Sf HuiU-  <“*  •»*»  ^ 

in  rjp*» 

and  in  broad  daylight  forcibly  soiled1  •  ,  ,  T.  **.  ^  ■»>'•■* i*. m i * 

gunboat  Esenias .  «„o  «o& 


r.  •  *  •* v  **•'»»  **vj  tiCiti 

the  property^ofhtheaK&itianCOoYorn^entTwhlch°h^d  tffor  t?  ***' 

tro*  tho  Unit  a#  States.  ’  'iU'uiilA  i  loan  utn«^alrf  tria^^i'00 

of  the  H»«oni!°onya|a^  'bJrfSftTLSf  S066?  S.Farnhao/.vioe  Proaldint 
of  the  narlnao  we  «»pg«o4  to  the  sfatl'LS00?1**!*  la  mi’  tllls  J-al4 

Bank.  There  la  no  doubt  that  the  p*' t2,?at  ““4  the  Rational  city 

ing  Haiti  of  read-*  money  to  forc"o"its0rS°SUrtine?t^OO,i1iG®p:LQtt>d 

over  the  oustom  house.  to  the  control  of thftoirlea^pl  “  tr6aJy  tUrnln£ 
oonld  thlo  way  protect  the- Interest,  nr  .iw.!rioan  00  vernnen  t ,  whtoh 
looting  all  tfee  debg  iglaeS  ^  Stotaa  ^rlaUste  col 

financial  lnteresta  f  Haitian  Government  by  the  American 

Kavy  department  tHlmlral’ Caper fV*5*?  *»•»  wired  via  the 
tlan  waters,  as  Sallow!  5  ’  "  00ll!man4  of  Aoerloan  foroee  in  Hal- 

■2*  bo  yy$2  ^‘tSrggf^Mrstsf  *??,* oDy  “«»“**  *•*  < 

Into  consideration  means  to  prevent*  »n?h  !??  ”*U  0<raP»l  you  to  ta*o 
boiler* <  rights."  prevent  euah  violation  of  forplen  etook.. 

negotiate  with" t^Kai UM'oovwmeg4*-^^*  ?°verm'"'nt  “nRt  *  “lesion  to' 
anrri  nr.««w,  «« . .. .  -  -  c.i.nment  .or  j<xnerioun  control  of  the  cu 


and  again  Haiti  turned  the 


prop o  a?,  1  d own .  r  n  / 


!  i~y 


i  mother  o or.:r.i  sr  i e:i 


-  f 


w  V  •  * 


ar.u  presented  the  draft  of  an  agrees lent  providing  for  military  protec¬ 
tion  and  intervention  by  the  United  otates  Government,  for  arbitration 
of  claims  cad®  by  foreigners,  for  prohibition  of  the  cessions  of  tlOi.« 

5t .Nicholas,  or  its  use  to  any  other  Government.  'i'ho  last  clause  chows 
clearly  that  the  Washington  Government  fulfil?  the  orders  of  its  masters, 
i.e.,  the  Wail  Street  magnates  with  the  national  City  Uank  of  2ew  form¬ 
at  the  head.  ?cr  German;/,  as  the  US  Government  had.  been  informed,  not 
only  contemplated  but  had  taken  preliminary  steps  towards  securing  ex¬ 
clusive  customs  control  of  Haiti  and  a  aaTal  base  at  Mole  St.Hicfcolas. 

This  proposal  was  being  negotiated  when  on  July  27  a  revolt!-  ' 
tion  broke  out  in  Port  ay.  Prince,  ho  doubt  that  it  had  been  provoked  by 
the  Powers  that  be  of  Washington'  and  Wall  Street  as  similar  methods  were 
used  in  the  oase  of  panama  and  Nicaragua'.  President  Guillaume  Sam  fled 
to  the  French  Legation,  and  on  the  same  day  a  number  of  political  pri¬ 
soners  were  massacred  in  the  prison  of  Port  au  Prince.  Oa  the  morning 
of  July  28  President  sam  was  dragged  out  of  hiding  and  kiliecu  During  all 
these  disturbances  not  a  single  American  or  other  foreigner  was  molested, 
nevertheless ,  on  the  afternoon  of . July  28  an  American  warship  dropped 
anchor  in  the  Harbor  of  Pert  au  Prince  and  marines  were  landed  by  Admiral 
Caper ton.  And  all  this  had  been  done  by  the  order  of  the  State  Department 
in  order  to  assist  the  American  large  capitalist  interests  In  their  ex¬ 
pansion  policy.  •  -  t,' 


The  Haitian  legislature  mdt  to  elect  a  new  president  to  fill 
tbe  vacenoy  caused  by  the  assassination  of  Sam;  Under  order  from  the 
State  Department,  Adiblral  C&pertoh  Ported  the  legislature  to  postpone 
the  election  until' the  American  naval  officers  could  canvass  the  situs-  '-f 
tion.  The  purpose’ of  this  interference  with  the  eledtibns  of  a  nominally 
independent  Republic  to' shown  in  the  message  sent  by  Admiral  Caperton  - 
to  the  Navy  Department  on  August  2,  1915; 

"Large  number  Haitian  revolutions,  largely  due  existing  profession¬ 
al  soldiers  called  f£&ooa,„..  They  have  demanded  election  Bobo  Pre¬ 
sident...  Stable  Government  not  possible  in  Haiti  unless  Ceoos  are 
disbanded  and  power  broken. 


f,Suoh  action  new  imperative  at  Port  &u  Prince  if  lifted  states  de¬ 
sires  to  negotiate  treaty  for  financial  control  of  Haiti.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  oust-  have  regiment  of  marines  In  addition  to  that  of  Con¬ 
necticut...  As  future  relations  between  United  3tates  and  Salt!  do-  - 
pend  largely  or.  course  of  action  taken  at  this  time,  earnestly  re¬ 
quest  t©  be  fully  informed  of  polioy  of  United  States."  •  1 

Admiral  Caper ton  now  attempted  to  force,  at  tho  point  of  marine 
bayonets,  the  treaty  which  the  State  Department  and  Nati&ial  City  Bank"  ~ 
had  failed  to  obtain  through ^negotiation  and  through  financial  pressure. " 
The  first  etep  was  to  obtain  a  candidate  who  wqu14  be  willing  to  aery® 
American  purposes.  Such  a  candidate  was  found  in  the  person  Qf'sudre 

i-  elected  President  of  Haiti,  to  aooede  to 
any  terms  *ade  by  the  United  States,  including  the  surrender  of  customs 

rlVrtVT  501®  .St.Hiohola#.  Regarding  this  candidate 

7?®J'  xlrel  the  Navy  Department  at  Washington  on  August  5. 

tnat  he  has  never  been  connected  with  any  revolution"  and  "realises 

Hal vj  bus,  agree  to  any  tores  laid  down  by  the  United  States  If  elected 
must  bo  sustained  by  American  protection."  ^ates...  if  elected 

*«*•**;•  w*a  sating  not  out  of  choice,  but  out  of  a  real-' 
V*°r*  that^ before  too  rifles  of  American  marines  Haiti  was  helpless 
K  on.y  as  far  a»  poaalbl.  to  a.old  haali! ation. “ 


President, 


0n  tii«  day  on  which  the  Haitian 
ITS  marl  no  s  guarded  the  doors  of 


legislature "voted "for  the  new 
the  chamber -and  Admiral  Caper- 


8o 


ten's  chief-of- staff  circulated  daeng  the  congressmen,  Imposing  upon 

the  henchman  of  Ascrioaa  Imperialism.  Sartig&eftavo  waQ!teloGted’fasfi. 
acted  62  a  true  lieutenant  of  Wall  Street. 

We  are  sot  i».  a  position  to  give  the  fall  history  of  the 
suppreseion  of  Haitian  people,  especially  the  tollers  of  this  country, 
by  American  imperialism.  Since  that  time  US  capitalism  prevails  not  only 
in  financial  affairs  hut  also  in  industrial,  ccaaaeroial  and  agricultural 
pursuits  of  Haiti .  The  United  States  Government  is  as  a  matter  of  faot 
ruling  Haiti,  dictating  and  controlling  e&oh  step  the  Haitian  people  are - 
contemplating  to  undertake. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  had  its  influence  upon  all  the  stra- 
'.-d  Of.  *»cp4l&tion  provoking  them  to  resistance.  The  present  uprisings  are, 
no  doubt,  a  sequel  of  the  oppression  of  a  nation  depriving  it  of  any 
opportunity  to  determine  its  own  destiny.  Especially  tMs  oppression  - 

*8  -.»it  $y  the  poor  peasants  and  agricultural  workers  who 'are  exploited" 

by  the  American  capitalists  applying  their  methods  of  intensive  work  in 
a  country  with, a  tropical  climate. 

_  »  *h«  Passat  rebellion  in  Haiti",  is  a  sign  of  time  showing 
that  the  La tin -American  countries  are  not  willing  to  stand  the  political 
and.  economic  oppression  of  the  American  imperialists. 

^  of  the  Proflntern  and  the  Comintern  is  to  aid  the 

evolutionary  element*  in  Haiti  la  organising  in  the  first  place  ths  ?r- 
rl cultural  wage  earners.  They  ars  the  moat  exploited  workers  in  j.-atin- 
AJauriCfa  as  the  U3  plantation  owners  are  the  most  ruthless  exploiters  in'' 

:;r?  jorld.  -he  poor  peasants  alec  should  hot  bo  neglected  for  they'are 

treated  as  peon*.  •  ~  J 


*  * 
* 


S.  Itzmmrr 


THS  STRIKE  0?  HS&RC  WORKERS 
II  GAMBIA 

*  *  '  f  - 

Hi 

»ta  A  -«*n  i-TIf ^  a*r!OU9  acvement  eprfcrjg  up  among  the  workers  in  Gam- 
ifj?  &nf?vTA  S,‘  tit**? .CoiW  *n  the  West  African  Coast,  As  a  matter  of 

°f  ®°0*000  a^tlvee  and  HOC-  whites  ig 
*?]?  C?‘‘  *  branch  of  the  International  Lever  Bar- " 

8a®®?*  th*  *******  in  Bathurst,  the  chief  town  of  thS 
-deny,  decided  to  organise  a  union  to  struggle  for  decent  livinr  and 
■  *!;«“=“  JonUMow.  et  oduMa,  th.  fast  that  a  union  ahoSu  hI«  h«n 
Prgaaieei,  and  mind  yeus  by  former  Kegro  slaves,  could  hot  be  tolerated 
for  ©ne  moment  by  the  representatives  of  ’’democrat is*  Britain  who  even 

lamfiffl*£aat  c**l?l*+ fi**4,  ***  *l0"  t0  p**  *&**»«*  anti-trade  union' 

a?i of  tb®  Compaq  in  Bathurst  demanded  that 
StiiJi*!? t!  aear*  the  union  within  72  hours.  The  workers  decided  to 
st.  ike  the  reoogn* tien  of  their  right  to  organise. 

*h«  +  1®^1  -»a?t??a’Atie*  immediately  proclaimed  martial  law  in 

the  town,  Troops  pa*roited  the  streets  and  made  no  bone*  about  Ssinr  +heir 

LSIfc  JUi .  . *orlt.r,  o.atinu.d  th.  atrl*.  for  Kara  than  on. 

in  tti  uxL  *  S!5  *“4  ,0  fc*  oeil.i  la  to  supprosa  the  •ilttarbuii* 

■«*.  ***  M»!:jSi£ritSw,«.ss?  &  Sutor^'^Brituh1^^  floT*rr 

mv  th*  ttefele  Lord  PASSEIELa  via  *  British  Trade  Unionism, 

the  faot  that  feoretary  ***  Colonies,  Bespit 

the  manager  Lllr^llut  „  -JffilJj  l?  L??dort  at  the  «**  •*  etcher  tfa£t 

ttriHlL  CeJK  li  *•,**?  w0r*er8  *»*  *  telegram 

’  th.  C.lwnai  -lnloter  said  that  ho  kn.w  nothing  at  all  ahout  the 


•J 


events  referred  to  and  that  in  general  the  whole  affair  waa  so 
thtt  he  had  do  intention  of  caking  any  inquiries  at  all. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  first  collision  wltti organised 
capital  will  enflf  in  defeat  for  the  workers  of  Battiurfct,  but  their  move¬ 
ment  will  not  only  prove  &  big  factor  in  raising  their  own  class- oon- 
solan sntftft,  but  will  erpoac  to  the  working  clsG3  throughout  the  world 
the  true  ohar  actor  of  the  present  Labor  Goveracwmt  e.ad  the  leaders  of 


the  Labor  Party  of  Great  Britain. 


*  * 


J.  REED. 


Vn 
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L  recent  communication  from  Cuba  report's  another  foul  murder 
by  tli-o  agents  of  MACHADO,  tit®  Dio  tut  ox  of  Cub*.  Another  asm©  haa  been 

added  to  the  long  list  of  revolutionists  killed  and  butchered  oinoe 
I'h ohado * a  advent  to  power,  $his  time  it  la  a  Cosrouuiot ,  a  Segno  worker, 
i-.vITJA  DBG®,  who  it  appears  watt  killed  the  other  <$*y  in  Havana  by  the 
hi jee lings  of  reaction. 

This  n«w  crime,  rot  to  apeak  of  the  continued  persecution 
of  ull  revels sionary  aagro  and  Chinese  workers,  shows  tha  t  the  Dictator 
Q&'G&hG;  is  continuing  his  policy  of  terrorising  the  workers,  hoping  1ft 
5&i&  fds&toa  to  prevent  any  revolutionary  move  on  the  part  of  the  work¬ 
er®  of  Cuba.  .  •'•'•.  *1'; 

I.,-  But.  Kachndo  is  badly  mistaken  if  he  thinks  persecution  and 

cappreaalott  *U1  stay  the  development  of 'the  revolutionary  movement, 
Though  the  workers'  organisations  are  being  pexaeouted,  the  leaders  be¬ 
ing  Killed  in  cold  blodd*  their  papers  being  closed  down,  accompanied  by 
r.r*wo  areata -eyqsd  deportation,  of  native  toorkero  as  well  as  foreigners, 
cil^na  are  Spf  wanting  that  the  working  Sftaata  of  (;$£&  dr®  rapidly  veer¬ 
ing  over  to  the  Loft. 

Ttoe  recent  repressions  ogaimot  the  JSfe&yo  worker*  of  Cuba  show 
plain  enough  i&af  the  CoBKiunint  Party  and  the  revatxvUcuMtf'f  uhioas  her© 
Hifrio  now  really  got  a  foqttn,?  among  the  ran*'  and  file, among  all  the 
1'egro  workers,  exploit#  a®  arc  to  thn  bone  in  the  sugar  plantations 
k.a»  the  factories.  *  *  '  '  ,h- 

In  Cuba,  like  In  all  the  Other  Republics  cn  the  Caribbean 
aoabea&d*  tt»f  j^-isr loans  hntre  begun,  of  late  to  introduce  cn  a  wide  scale 
colored  lab  on '  to  take  tno  place  of  tho  native  workers.  Thousands  upon 
Vnousadda  of  .Segrooe  are  being  brought  iu  from  Haiti,  San  Domingo  and 
Jamaica,;  to  out  the  present  standard  a  of  the  natives, ---low  as  they  are 
already.  The  Beg$oea  are  transported  in  ships  specially  chartered  for 
this  purpose  and  upon  their  arrival  are  divided  among  the  planters,,  who 
with  th9  assistance  of  the  police  and  the  State  troops  see  to  it  that 
these  men  do  not  leave  the  plantations  to  look  for  better  Jobs. 

...Li:  A$  j&JSfcHv  ,,OJLfaqt,  t&e  Gpvornaojxt  ,of  Cuba  tried  to  make 
cut  that  t.t  bringing,  in  Jf©cr<»  worker  a  bensuse  they®  was  a  shortage 
of  labor  in  the  epuntry.  The  reason  is  of  un^rast.  that?  the  America;'?  cos*** 
panies  find  .IV  fa*  -m**  profitable  to  Employ  imported  labor,  for  they 
h4ve .to  pay  the  «aHw  workers  60  centavo  per  day,  whereas  the  Negro 
workers  i on  the  plantations  arc  paid  anything  under  40  centavo. 


-..ay  Day,  the  Se&muntsu  Party  was  able  to  get  the  foreign  workers  to  t-eke 
part  in  the  demon atretic* 
marched  down  the  ctroei 
ers,  the  demorstrei. 

ant,-,  oo.tweeu  the  foreign  workers  ana  the  workers  of  Tuba* 


?hor«  ar®  hundreds  of  workers  I;  ing  in  the  fir  van  a  pr  loons  e  e- 
day  for  hating  bo-ongod  to  the  Anti-Imperial  lot  League  and  the,  Coes  unis* 
party  .  Btft  :tho  revolt «t i  onaxy  struggle  continues,  Although  the  .first  Ctrl'/ 
were  ftuppl’tB'sed  by  violence,  court- trials,  arrests,  and  the  murder  of 
the  otriW  leaders,  several  strikes  have  ocoui red  recently  in  .Cuba  in 
which  the  '\v*.l“kera  put  up  a  very  stubborn  fight,  Besides  the  o^rikes  of 
the  hoot  and  shoo  operatives  in  Havana,  the  tomato-  packers  in  Kata Jr  a, 
the  bakers  ifi  Guinea,  only  Just  recently  there  was  a  strike  of  the  work¬ 
ers  Ir.  the  Havana  sugar  refineries.  This  strike  began  in  the  inid/lo  •  f 
•.ritcuihor  1329  and  on  October  1?  it  was  still  oh.  It  was  culled  by  the 
tferkcra  sn.1  Peasants*  Federation  of  Cuba,  affiliated  to  the  Latin-  'nor- 
iccn  confederal ich  of  Labor,  a$; a. protest  against  the  introduction  of  u 
•  age-cut.  .-.I together  325  workers  took  part  in  this  strike,  among  whom 
wore  ran;/  unorganised  workers.  Recant  information  to  hand  chows  that 
although  I'ach&dc  Imprisoned  21  workers  for  taking  part  in  the  strike,  he 
was  unable  to  get  the  men  to  return  to  work*  •  • 

Yfliat'Vith  the  tyrannical  regime,  tho  severe  depression  that 
followed  the  break-down  of  the  Government • a  -financial  policy  has  conoid* 
«r-l*ly  worsened  the  position  of  the  working-class  end  tho  pot ty-boutgooi- 
slc,  Unemployment  is’ now  widespread,  The  minimum  wage  of  1,50  peso  per 
day,  fixed  by  the  Government,  does  notLCuffioe  to  keep  the  body  and  soul 
together,  Imports  from  the  lT3A  have  fallen  in  view  of  the  marked  reduo- 
tier,  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  population. 

Thanks  .to  the  "of forte”  of  Dictator  Kaohado,  Cuba  \mtLl  quite 
recently  T*aa  a  very  citadel  of  reformism  in  Central  America,  But  for  tho 
fit* at  time  in  many  years  tho  reformists  vpc.ro  unable  to  gcc  a  hearing 
last  Kay  Bay.  the  First  of  May  demonstrations  organised  by  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  National  Confederation  of  Labor  were  more  revolutionary 
ad  larger  in  scale  than  any  demonstrations  that  had  taken  place  during.  , 
■he  last  teti  years.  Recent  inf  oration  received  states  that  the  Sixth  . 

.  ,4.FL  Convent  id  h '  *hi  eh  who  to  be  held  is  January  1930’,  "has  beer,  put  off 
indefinitely.  In  til  probability  it  was  decided  to  postpo.no  this  gather¬ 
ing  in  view  of  the  way  tho  l-oformista  are  feeing  fought  iri  all  parts  of 
Central  America  of  late  and  the  fact  that  the  workers1  organise* ions 
lu  Cuba  completely  condemned  tho  ilea  of  convening  this  Convention  in 
~  y an  a .  - 

’if/e  are  convinced  that  the  murder  of  o;,*TJA  'ii^COKZ,  the  Ue&ro 
.:okv';unist  worker,  will  prove  a  revolutionising  factor,  It.-wlll  unite  the 
whole  working  class  of  Cuba,  nil  tho  white  and  colored  work-sac  to  strug- 
:  io  together  against  the  cls.oc  enemy ,  AnI  ihara  la  no  Taro v  that  national 
reaction  in  tho  service  of  imperialism- ovi  put  into  the  field  that  can 
stand  up  Gguihat  the  united  front  of  the  wovkiag  cX&as < 
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•  in?ps?  Tics  ;Lki?i5ucs  of.  ?irs  i^AGifS  or  katxckg 

»  *  » 

The  colonial  policy  of  the  imperialists  .tao  inoorlbed  more  than 
bloody  page  in  tho  history  of  humanity,  Many  volumes  can  bo  filled 
descriptions  of  tho  brutalities  and  ruthlaaanooa  to  which  the  toiloa. 
no  ooler c<i  races  In  tho  various  parts  of  tho  world  are  subjected 
whilst  piling  up  cvex-grcatcr  riche a  for  their  enslavers.  In  this 
abort,  article  it  .to  our  intontion  to  relate  tho  tragedy  of  a  small  r.ot-  ' 
tcciot  tribo,  slowly  dying  from  starvation  in  one  of  t.ho  reserves  ^of 

w  m  ms*  «b  «.«.*.  m  •»«,«.«.  m  mu,  m. 

*re servos,  territories  set  aside  for  the  natives,  Usually  the  worat  lor.de 
ure  set  aside  for  tun  reserves,  the  best  being  kept  for  the  Uorcpessx 
colonists.  Bosiccs  this  the  area  cf  tiio  reserves  is  limited  and  dees 
not  comply  even  to  tho  very  restricted  requirements  of  the  natives. 


'  A 


11. 


South  West  Africa. 

This  tribe,  called  the  Bondels  or  Bondelzwarts ,  has  been  pushed 
out  of  the  present  Cape  Province  (Union  of  South  Africa)  and  has  migrat¬ 
ed  to  South  West  Africa.  Here  it  came  under  the  power  of  Germany,  who, 
following  the  example  of  other  coloniiers  looked  upon  the  Negroes  as  a 
race  of  people  specially  created  by  the  Lord  to  work  for  the  whites. 
Germany,  however,  was  defeated  in  the  world  war,  and  South  West  Afrioa 
became  a  mandated  territory  of  South  Africa,  which  took  upon  itself  the 
■'holy  mission  of  civilising",  of  ensuring  "the  welfare  and  development^ 
of  the  backward  people  inhabiting  the  mandated  territory.  South  West 
Africa,  belonging  to  the  mandate  countries  group  C,  should  be  adminis- 


T  *  - - <-> ~  ^  t  ^  ~  uauiAUi-w- 

eied  according  to  the  laws  of  the  mandatory,  that  is,  South  Africa. 

The  unfortunate  Bondels  very  soon  began  to  experience  the  great 


delights  of  this  mandate  system,  and  to  understand  that  they  had  fallen 
out  of  the  frying  pan  of  German  exploitation  into  the  fire  of  South  Af¬ 
rican  slavery. 


The  Government  of  South  Africa,  which  has  great  experience  in 


’civilising"  the  "savage"  Negroes,  zealously  commenced  to  carry  out  its 
duties.  It  immediately  levied  taxes  on  the  Bondels,  including  dog- taxes 
which  in  reality  implied  that  the  natives  were  deprived  of  the  possibili- 
of  getting  additional  supplies  of  food  by  hunting,  as  the  reserve  In  whicl 
they  lived  was  insufficient  to  feed  the  cattle  necessary  for  the  upkeep  or 
the  entire  population.  These  heavy  taxes  were  introduced  with  the  only 
aim  of  forcing  the  Negroes  to  seek  work  outside  the  reserves,  i.e,,  to  go 
into  slavery  for  the  white  farmers.  The  Bondels,  however,  well  acquainted 
with  the  delights  of  serving  for  the  whites,  and  naively  hoping  for  the 
defence  of  the  League  of  Nations,  showed  resistance,  refusing  to  submit 
to  the  heavy  taxation.  Dissatisfaction  started  amongst  the  natives,  and 
when  the  police  wanted  to  arrest  the  leader  of  the  Bondels,  Abraam  Morris 
the  Negroes  tried  to  prevent  this.  This  was  sufficient  cause  for  the 
sending  of  a  punitive  expedition  against  the  unsubmissive  tribe.  The  na¬ 
tive  population  were  subjected  to  an  air  bombardment,  many  women,  child¬ 
ren  and  old  men  perishing.  The  natives  likewise  lost  half  of  their  cattle 
The  refractory  savages  were  defeated  and  "civilisation"  was  saved.  This 
extermination  of  defenceless,  and  in  comparison  with  the  Europeans,  un-  ‘ 
armed  people,  took  place  as  far  back  as  1922.  We  cannot  say  that  the 
League  of  Nations  did  not  react  to'JHus  event.  The  question  of  the 
uprising"  of  the  Bondels,  as  thijfyma^sacre  v/as  oalled  officiallv,  was 
a  subject  for  special  discussion  at  the  Third  Session  of  the  Permanent 
Mandate  Commission  in  1923,  The  majority  on  the  Commission  were  forced, 
to  recognise  that  the  zealous  South  African  administrators  had  provoked 
the  uprising.  This,  however,  was  all  that  the  League  of  Nations  did  for  C 
the  mandated  tribe,  as  formerly,  they  remain  in  their  reserve;  the  na¬ 
tives  are  still  burdened  with  the  heavy  taxes  in  order  to  force  them  to 
worx  for  the  whites.  The  Bondels  turned  out  to  be  more  stubborn  than 
wa3  expected,  and  preferred  death  from  starvation  in  the  reserve  to  sla¬ 


very  for  the  farmers,  especially  as  they  know  that  if  they  do  arree  to^ 
work  their  condition  would  hardly  improve.  The  farmers  officially  arree 
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by  their  Ion**  hunger  and  suffer  in  g  fr^r.  the  lack  of  water,  become  easy 
prey  to  the  cattle  diseases  so  widespread  at  the  present  time  in  the 
reserve.  The  whole  of  the  native  population  is  literally  starving,  and 
as  is  stated  by  the  whites  themselves,  in  general  it  is  to  be  wondered 
that  the  Bondols  have  succeeded  in  retaining  their  Jiold  on  life  ufs  to 
the  present.  At  any  rate  it  is  recognised  by  all  that  they  are  doomed 
to  die  out,  and  that  in  all  probability  in  the  next  50  y*ars  they  will 
disappear  altogether. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Rondels  it  not  an  exception.  To  a  more 
or  less  greater  extent  the  fate  of  the  Eonddls  is  the* fate  of  all  the 
natives  of  Africa,  Are  we  to  wonder  then,  at  the  dissatisfaction  which  ± 
so  noticeable  in  various  colonial  countries,  and  need  we  seek  ether 
causes  but  the  oppression  and  exploitation  of  the  imperialists  .to  ex¬ 
plain  this  dissatisfaction?  ** 

It-  has  to  be  regretted  but  we  must  state  that  the  interna¬ 
tional  revolutionary  labor  movement  pays  insuff icient  attention  to  its 
colonial  fellow-worker  a.  It  is  necessary  that  the  League  Against  Imoer-  • 
ialism  more  actively  show  up  all  the  horrors  of  the  colonial  oppression 
nd  take  upon  itself  the  initiative  in  organising  a  prolonged  campaign 
of  protest  in  all  countries. 

Each  proletarian,  each  toiler,  must  be  made  aware  of  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  col04tal  exploitation,  and  they  should  also  understand  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  responsibility  for  these  horrors  falls  to  the 
share  of  the  Second  International  and  its  parties  which  support  and  de¬ 
fend  the  capitalist  order,  and  that  only  the  overthrow  of  capitalism  wi  11 
put  an  end  to  all  slavery,  oppression  and  exploitation. 
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IK  DU  S  TR IAL I  SAT  I  Oil  OF  THE  SOUTH  AKD 
THE  KEGRO  PROBLEM  IK  THE  U.S.A,  ®) 
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The  contradictions  bound  up  v;ith  the  industrialisation  of  t’r- 
South  have  in  various  ways  affected  the  Kegro  problem  and  the  position 
of  the  Kegro  population  both  in  the  "Black  Belt"  of  the  Southern  States 
and  the  K  or  them  industrial  areas  to  which  large  numbers  of  Ae~roes  had 
migrated.  The  twelve  million  Kegroes  in  the  USA  conorise  about  10ft  of 
t ho  population  of  the  country,  but  in  the  Southern  States  they  form  more 
than  a  quarter  of  tho  population,  while  in  some  parts,  covering  entire 
States,  known  as  the  "Black  Belt",  they  c  omprise*  hOy*  and  more, 

The  bulk  of  the  Kegro  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
c;  itivating  comrercial  plants  which  demand  (or  rather  •  demanded)  tho  a  to¬ 
pi  icat  ion  of  much  manual  labor.  In  these  areas  cotton  is  the  staple  oro- 
duct,  then  come  tobacco,  rice  and  sugar-cane. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Kegroes  in  tho.  Agricultural 
South  are  either  tenant-farmers  or  laborers.  Whereas  in  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  the  tenant  farmers  comprise  38-^  of  the  rural  population,  amen, 
the  Negro  population  they  comprise  76,2ft,  while  among  the" Southern  1cm- 
roes  this  percentage  is  as  high  as  80ft.  The  great  majority  of  the  tenan 
farmers  are  share-croppers,  .  > 

A  bourgeois  investigator  of  agrarian  relations  writes  that  in 
the  c  o  1 1  on-^r  o$i  n  g  «  districts,  the  i.egro-croppers  '  conditions  approximate 
more  to  hired  laborers  (  than  to  tenant  fermers)  ,  theymeceiving  a  part 
of  their  harvest  as  payment.:  The  landowner  usually  supplies  the  cropper 
with  farming  tools,  seeds,  etc.,  frequently  ""advances"* food ,  clothes' 
and  other  articles,  the  cost  of  which,  estimated  at  far  above  their  mar¬ 
ket  value,  is  deducted  from  the  50ft  of  the  harvest  left  the  tenant-farmer 
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EDITORIAL  KOTE:  This  article  was  written  before  the  USA  stock  market 
crash.  At  the  present  time  with  the  development  of  the  -enema  1  crisis 
in  the  USA,  the  position  of  the  Kegro  worker  has  ^one  from  bad  to  -erso. 


Iho  advances  made  by  the  owner  in  tools,  clothes,  etc.,  keep  the  Negro 
tenant-farmer  constantly  in  debt,  which,  coupled  with  their  local  and 
social  status  turns  the  bulk  of  the  Negro  population  into  veritable  slave 
for  their  white  masters.  But  whereas  a  healthy  slave  cost  between  £1,500 
and  £2,000  when  the  slave  plantations  were  already  a  "respectable”  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  country,  the  master,  interested  in  ."preserving”  his  capital, 
being  prompted  at  least  to  feed  his  "working  cattle"  to  keep  them  from 
"croaking",  the  landowner  to-day  merely  endeavours  to  squeeze  as  much  as 
he  can  out  of  the  Negro  tenants,  evicting  them  when  no  longer  of  any  use 
to  be  replaced  by  the  numerous  candidates  of  whom  there  are  always  more 
than  enough  among  the  Negroes.  The  dif ferenoe-between  a  worker  and  a 
Negro  tenant  farmer  in  the  South  is  that  the  latter  has  to  shoulder  the 
exploitation  of  trading  and  financial  capital,  is  subjected  to  all  the 
risks  of  the  fluctuating  cotton  market  and  the  uncertain  yield  always 
highly  susceptible  to  weather  changes,  pests,  etc. 

The  1920  census  showed  that  there  were  1,200,000  agricultural 
laborers  in  the  Southern  States,  the  majority  being  Negroes.  However,  as 
the  census  was  taken  during  the  winter  months,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
figure  is  more  like  well  over  two  millions.  Their  standard  of  life,  is, 
on  the  whole,  very  much  like  that  of  the  tenant  farmer  (and  in  this  respe. 
it  would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  any  clear  line  of  demarkation  between 
them).  In  the  typical  cotton  districts  (South  Carolina  and  Georgia)  they 
get  about  20  dollars  a  month,  in  the  other  districts  22  or  23  dollars, 
these  wages  holding  good  only  during  the  "season",  which  lasts  only  a 
few  months.  There  are  large  numbers  of  women  and  children  employed  in  th. 
cotton-growing  districts  who  usually  receive  four  dollars  a  week.  These 
wages  are  far  below  any  of  the  recognised  living  minimums  which  means 
that  these  workers  simply  live  in  semi-starvation  all  the  time.  This  is 
the  average  standard  of  life  among  the  bulk  of  the  Negroes  in  the  agric¬ 
ultural  Couth.  They  live  in  half- tumbled  down  shacks,  where  you  will  not 
find  even  a  hint  of  those  famous  ".American  conveniences" ,  so  much  advert¬ 
ised  to-day,  such  as  water-supply,  sewerage,  electricity,  etc.  The  aver¬ 
age  sum  expended  on  the  education  of  a  Negro  child  is  five  or  six  dollars 
a  year,  which  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  sum  spent  on  the  education  of  the 
white  children.  Such,  then,  in  rough  outline  are  the  economic  and  social 
conditions  of  a  great  section  of  the  population  in"these  prosperous  United 
States  of  America."  ? 

But  appart  from  the  extremely  adverse  economic  conditions, 
which  make  existence  an  increasingly  precarious  business  for  the  Negro, 
the  black  population  are  ostracised  socially  and  morally.  The  whole  ec¬ 
onomic,  social  and  cultural  life  of  the  Southern  States,  the  State  ma¬ 
chine,  the  municipalities  and  the  courts  are  run  with  a  firm  hand  by  the 
white  bourgeoisie  and  the  landowners.  The  Negro  petty-bourgeoisie  are 
making  some  headway  in  the  retail  business  and  in  some  of  the  trades  of 
secondary  importance  but  the  key  positions  in  the  banks,  industry  and 
transport,  etc.,  are  definitely  closed  to  them. 

And  in  the  agricultural  districts,  too,  you  will  find  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  land  and  the  means  of  production  controlled  by  the  decend- 
ants  of  the  old  slaveholders,  who  are  still  battening  on  the  toil  of  the 
grandchildren  of  the  slaves  of  not  so  very  long  ago. 

Of  the  three  million  farms  in  the  Southern  States  in  1925, 

2.3  millions,  or  more  than  75^,  belonged  to  the  white  farmers.  This  fig¬ 
ure,  however,  falls  short,  apparently,  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  for 
other  sources  claim  that  there  were  only  160,000  Negro  farmers  who  owned 
their  own  land.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  all---about  nine- 
tenths— -of  the  Negro  tenant-farmers  ahd  agricultural  laborers  are  work¬ 
ing  for  the  white  farmers.  jALI  the  forces  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  land 
owners  are  directed  to  preserve  this  "undisputed  right"  to  exploit  these 
people  to  the  bone,  .and  this  is  done  by  an  entire  machine,  a  super-struc¬ 
ture  of  numerous  social,  juridical,  cultural-welfare  organisations  which 
keep  the  Negro  down,  keep  him  suppressed,  without  any  rights  whatever, 
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forced  to  suffer  insults  and  lynchings  at  the  hands  of  his  white  masters 
'.Vhat  changes  have  occurred  in  the  position  of  the  Negro  po 
pulation  with  the  march  of  industr ialisation  in  the  South? 

Doubtless  industrial  developments  in  the  Southern  States 
.will  hasten  the  disintegration  of  the;  agricultural  trades ■,  will  lead  to 
the  further  pauperisation  and  elimination  of  great  sections  of  the  rural 
population,  especially  the  Negro  population.  Together  with  the  general 
agricultural  crisis,  the  floods  and  the  pests,  etc,,  the  present  indus¬ 
trial  development  must  inevitably  cut  the  last  economic  footholds  from 
under  the  feet  of  the  Negro  tenant  farmer. 

During  the  last  decade  more  than  a  million  Negroes  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  migrate  to  the  North,  hut  apart  from  this  migration,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  negroes  has  substantially  increased  in  the  Southern  towns  where 
they  are  only  too  glad  to  do  the  dirtiest,  heaviest  and  the  lowest-paid 
work  going.  Only  a  few  of  them  get  employment  on  the  better  grades* of 
work,  which  are  considered  the  monopoly  of  the  whites.  The  fact  that  you 
have  countless  applicants  for  each  job  going  still  further  worsens  labor 
conditions.  The  bulk  of  the  Negro  workers  are  employed  on  "blind  alley" 
work,  with  no  prospect  of  improvement,  while  even  more  than  the  whites* 
they  are  a  constant  prey  to  anxiety  and  uncertainty  of  thoir  jobs,  being 
employed  temporarily  for  the  most  part.  The  Negro  worker  is  never  sure 
of  the  morrow, 

Like  in  the  North,  they  live  in  the  worst  sections  of  the 
town,  in  the  moat  squalid  houses,  paying  relatively  dealer  for  them  than 
do  the  whites,  as  they  are  "undesirable  tenants".  One  is  immediately 
struck  by  the  dirt  and  congestion  in  the  Negro  districts,  the  general 
squalor  and  abjoct  poverty  to  be  seen  on  every  hand. 

How  will  the  industrialisation  of  the  South  affect  the  Negro 
population?  Several  liberal  bourgeois  investigators  and,  indeed,  various 
opportunist  elements  consider  that  the  new  developments  will  lead  to  the 
absorption  of  large  numbers  of  Negroes  in  the  Southern  industry,  which 
will  tend  to  weaken  racial  subordination,  will  make  for  the  disentangle¬ 
ment  of  all  those  racial  contradictions  in  modern  American  life  and  to 
that  extent  weaken  the  .contradictions  of  American  capitalism  itself. 

But  these  assertions  fly  in  the  face  of  the  facts.  The'con- 
,rary  is  more  like  the  truth.  That  the  industrialisation  of  the  South 
will  tend  to  force  scores  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Negro  tenant  far¬ 
mers  and  croppers  off  the  land,  will  tend  to  accelerate  the  general  ruina- 
tl0?  °*  the  Negro  agricultural  population,  cannot  be  doubted  for  one  mo¬ 
ment,  The  subterranean  agrarian  migration  going  on  in  these  areas  will 
become  more  and  more  apparent. 

.  ...  introduction  of  new  machinery  (which  has  already  started, 

in  tho  agricultural  oouth,  especially  for  cotton-growing,  will  prove  an¬ 
other  serious  factor  aggravating  the  general  situation.  As  wc  stated 
earlier,  successful  cotton  growing  requires  the  application  o +  much  man- 
uai  labor,  *  cotton  farm  needs  twice  the  amount  of  labor  of  a  dairv  farm 
three  times  the  labor  necessary  to  raise  maize  and  four  times  the  labor  *  ’ 
necessary,  for  example,  on  an  average  wheat  farm  in  Kansas  Ynn  h'  uo  + 
employ  more  "hands"  to  gather  in  tho  ooTton  Rarest  toSn  !e  eleenul*  ' 
foi  an_  other  process  in  agriculture.  The  possibllitv  of  mechanising  this 
work  would  cut  labor  costs  to  such  an  extent  that  the  all-rounfintrodSc- 

?^v^cniuCry - tractors,  seeders  and  harvesters - would  become  verv 

profitable,  ihe  remarkable  improvements  in  the  cotton  harvesters  observed 
during  the  last  year  promise  to  revolutionise  conditions  in  the  cotton¬ 
in'7^  districts  and  consequently  will  profoundly  modify  the  condition* 
and  tne  very  liie  o  the  rural  Negro  communities  in  the  South, 

the  absence  of  any  economic  possibility  or  nrosDert  of 
ootton^ growing  extending  to  a  proportionate  degree,  the  successful 
production  of  “*°hinery  will  tend  to  displace  considerable  sections  of  tho 

and  ,.m  considerably  decease  toe  absolve  number 
of  acricul  ’iral  laborers  in  the  cotton-growing  belt. 


open 


further,  the  development  of  the  .Southern  industry  docs  not. 
any  prospset  whatever  of  large  cumbers  of  Rogrceo  bo’ng  absorbed 
xa  tho  iu*  factories,  at  lenst  to  a  decree  tfe4t  would  appreciably  off¬ 
set  the  displacement  of  the  farming  population.  forced  to  seek  a  uL>« 
notac  c t,  making  a  livelihood. 

Of  ccunre,  the  Uegrca-o  i»  t a?s  So&tfc,  too,  will  t&Joe  U#  new 
trades  anc  large  numbers  will  get  employment  in  certain  industries,  es- ' 
peelaliy  in  the  mines  and  the  steel  plants,  etc.  >Vc  shall  see  as  the 
strike  movement  of  the  Southern  workers  inevitably  develops,  the  employ¬ 
ers  cndosvcurlrti  fro©  time  to  time  to  utilise,  tee  indirect  pressu.ro  cf 
Negro  labo'**  on  ^on^.irHJ  conditions  to  force  down  the  standards  of  the 
whited,  Hogrces  will  be  used  as  scabs  and  to  displace  certain  categories 
of  white  labdr. 

nut  all  tsSsne*  tncodencifis  «11&  sse*  .in  the  slightest; 

the  agrarian  mi  gr  at  less  that  will  inevitably  take  place  ftnd  for  the  fcl- 
1 owing  reasons : 

1.  luring  the  last  few  years  the  Aavclousrant  of  the  indus¬ 
try  in  tbo  3outh  hao  been  accompanied  by  an  insignificant  growth  of  the 
working  population,  whothor  regarded  relatively  or  absolutely .  3ut  ac 
present -day  facts  show  thero.  has  been  no  Uicrcasa  hut  a  relative  slack¬ 
ening  of  prod 'action  with  a  simultaneous  rationalisation  drive,  the  in- 


:i  h 


trobuC'tlen  of  new  speed. 


up  sy  sterna ,  the  use  of  electric  power  and  other 
technical  innovations.  Joviously ,  those  ftavclo^idiiitn  w.iil  inevitably  ; 1 
teiM  te  up  Still  further  tho  growth  of -t?it  *.(c,£‘ScliK.r  papu Xhll cr. ,  which 

will  bcoarno  ultoi^tber  ebationcry  for  certain  ihdusti  j.cn  cud  wlXi  ultima 
UvOly  give  way  to  a  tendency  cltertiotehiatio  of  tH*  >./£  iu  general,  v.horo 
i.  gbvdudl  reduction  in  the  number  of  workers  employed  will  sot  in  even 
though  tao  industry  is  actually  increasing:  iuo  output.  " 

A-;  2.  Those  tendencies  wilt  become  apparent  at  a  time  when, 

fur  from  being  exhausted,  the  potential  reserves  of  white  labor  in  the 
industrial  districts  of  the  South  will  be  inbroesittg  on  accourtt  of  the 
white  tenant- farmer  and  email -holder  being  forded  to  ’’clear  oiaiM  u-ndcr 
the  pressvro  of  the  developments  referred  to  above.  As  long  as  large 
Goctic.ra  of  those  white  workers  are  available  it  will  be  an  exceedingly 
rir’jty  business  for  the  csrplcyc-ys  to  attempt  to  employ  Negro  labor  on  a 
wide  scr, lb,  for  t$io  ciqutaliais  have  fur  doca-dos  dinned  it  into  t)*e  heads 
of. tic  white  population  that  they  are  superior  to  the  Negro ,  that 

tf - "  J‘  -  --- 


’*  *  U  a 
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icwUT'try  in  too  2‘iuth  is  the  monopoly  of  the  white  and  that  whites 


and  degrees  can  nevat'  be  expected  to  work  in  the  same  shop  together. 

All  attempts  to  displace  white  workers  on  dh  extensive  scale 
with  Negro  workers  would  intensify  and  sharpen  racin'!  con  trails  tic no  (which 


tne  employers  have  always  fostered)  to  such  an  extent  that  they  would 
outgrow  the  frim  the  capitalists  hud  in  view  in  keeping  these  racial  pre¬ 
judices  aii-ive  and  would  inevitably  threaten  not  only  the  ’public  peace 
but  tee  very  foundations  of  bourgeois  class  d/otatnattsas  itself., 

ulnae  Negro  labor  will  be  continually  squeezed  of"  the  leath¬ 
ers  f&ru3  and  their  absorption  will  at  b*3t  take  place  very  o lowly,  this 
will  tend  to  Increase  nxgratioh  to  the  Worth.  But  at  the  a  ante  time  the 
*  row' eg  ’’structural*  unemployment  will  make  the  prospects  of  finding 
work  '  *  .... 


IQ 


‘the  Northern  indue  trial,  districts  1  nereis  jp^iy  pxobj.ea.it  ic  a;., 
fill  be  tho  Negr-  verb  vuo  will  be  the  first  to  suffer  when  v.crfc. 


era  arc  laid  off  during  depressions  or  when  rnaso 
which  have  become  common  enough  during  the  last  " 


d-lacbargea 


a.ro  made 


o..'  years. 
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rGL*-j3  of  itfgho  niitlrs  IK 


Fight  ■ftgains'C  Jim-Crowism. 

'/he  southern  Illinois  Liners'  strike  niust  be  spread. 

nvery  available  force  in  the  mine  fields  must  be  thrown  into 
the  fray  against  the  police,  gunmen  and  thugs  and  the  state  militia  forces 
of  the  capitalist  coal  barons  in  order  to  win  the  struggle  for  better  vjage 
and  working  conditions,  for  a  shorter  working  week  and  against  the  speed¬ 
up  and  rationalisation;  for  the  building  of  a  militant  miners'  union, that 
stands  for  the  complete  equality  of  Negro  workers,  that  is  against  racial 
discrimination,  that  turns  the  fighting  capacities  of  the  Negro  workers, 
into  one  solid  phalanx  against  the  capitalist  oppressors. 

Illinois  has  long  been  the  scene  of  bloody  class  battles  of 
the  coal  miners.  It  is  upon  the  clear-cut  issue  of  class  struggle  and  .  * 
class  solidarity  that  the  Negro  miners  must  face  the  present  situation  in 
Illinois.  American  capitalists  face  the  severest  crisis  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  The  stock  market  crash  has  set  all  industry  trembling, 
olass  battles  are  raging  in  all  seotions  of  the  oountry.  Rationalist ior 
is  disorganising  the  Illinois  coal  industry,  speeding  up  the  workers  and 
throwing  thousands  out  of  work'.  The  bosses  are  meeting  the  workers  with 
wage  cuts  and  more  rationalisation,  Black  and  white  workers  must  meet 
them  with  u  united  front. 


Shoulder  to  Shoulder, 

She  full  interest  of  the  working  class  struggle  demands  that 
the  white  workers  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Negro  workers,  that 
those  who  hold  any  vestige  of  race  hatred  throw  it  overboard,  that  they 
break  down  all  barriers  that  keep  black  and  white  workers  apart,  that  * 
they  put  one  solid  front  to  the  bosses,  struggling  not  only  for  equal  con¬ 
ditions  and  equal  wages  but  for  still  better  conditions  and  still  higher  • 
wage 3. 


The 

tons,  etc,  —  in 
program  announced  by 
bosses,  for  peace  in 
higher  wages,  nor  to 
with  regards  to 'Negro 


labor  fakers - the  Lewises,  the  Fishwicks,  and  the  Farring- 

line  with  President  Green  of  the  aF  of  L  agree  with  the - 
Hoover  of  class  peace  between  the  work;  rs  and  the 
industry.  They  ask  the  worle  rs  not  to  strike  for 
struggle  against  wage  reductions.  They  go  further 
worle  rs,  they  fail  to  promise  them,  they  discrim¬ 


inate  agrinst  them,  they  deny  them  eoual  conditions  and  opportunities, 

In  this  struggle  in  Illinois  all  issues  of  the  class  struggle 
stand  out  in  bold  relief.  The  whole  apparatus  of  the  capitalist  system— 
the  police,  the  State  militia,  a$d  the  courts-  — is  mobilised  against  the 
workers.  The  class  issues  are  particularly  sharp  at  the  present  stage 
of  capitalist  crisis,  rationalisation  and  market  crashes.  They  2>ass  in 
rcyiew  from  the  smallest  working  class  demand  to  the  capitalist  State 
militia  mobilised  against  the  workers. 


i>ll  Class  Issues. 

~  ~  "  "  In  the  State  legislature  of  Illinois  are  several  Negro  legis¬ 

lators  who  have  been  placed  there  by  the  votes  of  poor  Negro  workers  >c w 
those  warier,  find  themselves  deceived.  These  Negro  legislators “o'l-eSv 
of  -tee  capitalists  They  hove  not  raised  one  finder  t?p?eve^  the  use  of" 
rwio  galnst  the  black  and  white  miners.  It!  Is  clear  that  the 

I.cgro  legislators  as  well  as  white,  under  the  democratic  and  republican 
parties,  are  nothing  but  agents  and  tools  of  these  capitalist  machines. 

.  '  National  ...iners 1  Union,  the  leader  in  the  Illinois  strike 

uorl°“lto?4.tt0  th?  ^tnclple  of  equality  and  equal  conditions NScro  ' 

,  k  rr>’  struggle  against  racial  discrimination.  It  stands  for  joint  " 
otiueele  and  working  class  unity,  it  fights  wage  outs  and  the  speed-up, V 
fights  to  better  the  conditions  of  all  workers  In  the  mining  industry, 

The  Trade  Union  Unity  League  of  which  the  National  1'iners ' 


17.  ^ 


Union  is  a  section,  fights  assiduously  and  recant] essly  against  lynching 
Jiscrowieo,  dlscriminat) on  and  rsoe  prejudice.  It  stand  a  for  the  complete 
and  full  racial,  social,  ©ccnoolo  and  political  ©quality  of  the  pegro  race, 
for  class  solidarity  of  all  workers  against  th©  capitalist  bosses,  their 
agents,  and  against  th©  whole  capitalist  system. 

:  vV  .  ...  V\  ]•’  ,  •  i  L  i  C*  •  ..  i.-  '1  •  _  ;r 

Negroes  in  the  FigSt. 

TIuVUTX .  recognises  in  the  Communist  Party  the  only  politics 
Party  of  the  wording  class,  ffhe  Communist  Party  la  always  in  th©  forefront, 
giving  political  leadership  and  guidance  to  the  working  olass,.  It  is’  a 
political  weapon  of  the  oppressed  wording  class.  Jlt4  here  in  Illinois  the 
»  Communist  Party  is  the  main  organiser  and  loader  of  the  workers. 

J.W.FORD. 
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